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are more given to sex crimes than those of normal intellect. For his Uosing
from Illinois penal institutions, Tulchin (1939, p. 155) states:
"For nearly all nativity and race groups the highest median Alpha scores are made
by the men committed for fraud, and the lowest scores by men committed for sex
crimes."
Yet, as was pointed out in the previous chapter, we must not ignore
the importance of mental deficiency as a factor in much of our criminal-
ity, for the person poorly endowed with intelligence is not easily and
adequately socialized. He fails to develop a moral self (the superego);
he is often lacking in comprehension of the world of his fellows and
of his proper role therein. But, if the social-cultural environment is favor-
able in the sense of providing him with economic, marital, and recrea-
tional outlets of a normal sort, he may make a very satisfactory adjust-
ment. On the other hand, in the face of crisis, or through the antimoral
suggestions of others, or under the impress of strong emotionality, which
sometimes, though by no means always, accompanies feeble-mindedness,
the mentally defective may fall into difficulties with the law. It should
not be forgotten that, just as society and culture define the meaning
of constitutional or other deficiencies in the individual (see Chapter
XXVI), so, too, it defines the role and status and life organization of
those who are lacking in intellectual ability. The feeble-minded criminal
operates within the framework of his own society and culture, as does
everyone else. But the lower his intelligence the less well socialized he is
likely to be, assuming that intelligence is largly the result of heredity
or of very early constitutional fixation of the capacity to learn. There is,
therefore, some warrant (as also with the emotionally unstable) for
Bjerre's statement (1927, p; 4) that "the determining factor in all crime
is weakness" (Obviously, from our standpoint, Bjerre is considering only
those criminals who fall into our second, third, and fourth categories,
not those who as members of a strong in-group are actually at war with
the larger community, and not those who as solitary offenders commit
acts called criminal though their own cultural norms define such con-
duct otherwise.)
The socially and emotionally maladjusted crimiiiaL In this wide cate-
gory a variety of specific constellations of habits, traits, and attitudes may
be found. So much depends on how one defines social-emotional sta-
bility, and so far we lack any adequate objective standards. In the end
the matter rests upon the rather broad and somewhat amorphous, but
none the less important, cultural norm, even though the norm varies
with social class, occupation, and other societal groupings. For our
purposes we shall simply select certain illustrative cases for comment.